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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


By Philip Page 


HE congratulations with which Miss 
Elizabeth Bergner has been loaded—in my 
opinion she has deserved at least 90 per cent. 
of them—have been followed by a reaction, 
possibly inevitable. For all that, here is the 
actress not only of the month but of this 
generation, even if there have been in a couple 
of generations few worse plays than “Escape 
me Never,” in which, for some inscrutable 
reason, she has elected to appear. Not that 
the reaction is against Miss Bergner herself, 
who has in her the flame of genius backed up 
by amazing technique; it is against the ten- 
dency to class her with Bernhardt and Duse 
and our own Ellen Terry on the strength of 
one creation only. That is quite a reasonable 
attitude, though I would be more impressed 
by the reasonableness of it could I be sure 
that those who are so anxious not to include 
the Bergner in the Bernhardt-Duse-Terry 
category had seen that mighty trio in their 
prime, or indeed, had even seen them at all. 
It is obvious, however, that full judgement 
must be suspended. ‘There is so much that 
can be said of the power, the brilliance, and, 
above all, the pathos of this vital wisp of an 
actress from Germany that there is no need 
to make over-much fuss about what she has 
not done—that is, what English audiences 
have not as yet seenher do. For in her native 
country she has had many other and more 
important tasks than that of galvanising into 
a box-office success dreary morasses of Sanger- 
ism. The play is, of course, a weak sequel to 
“The Constant Nymph.” The large sup- 
porting cast is a strong one and Komisarjevsky 
has produced ably. 
“Laburnam Grove” is small-scale Priestley 
compared with alarums and excursions of 


“The Good Companions.” But, like 
“Dangerous Corner,” it gives crime a novel 
and interesting twist and it brings back to 
the stage from the films that fine actor, Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn. The clou of the play is 
that a decent little suburban rate-payer tells 
his family, for certain reasons, that he is a 
crook and the family believe him. The 
audience, in their greater wisdom and 
knowing the smiling honesty of the sterling 
Mr. Gwenn, think that it is only bluff. But 
he is a crook, none the less, and the excellent 
entertainment “Laburnum Grove” affords is 
not spoiled by the fact that the whole of it 
is based on a situation utterly untenable. 
Mr. Priestley can paint Suburbia wisely and 
wittily, without being silly about it. 

The failure of “Acropolis” was a tragedy 
for more reasons than one. It is always 
tragic to see a play with brains in it, beautifully 
produced and, on the whole, well acted, run 
for less than a fortnight, and it induces the 
pessimistic wail on the lines of “It is no use 
giving the public good stuff, as they will only 
ignore it”—which is a dangerous half-truth. 

In this case America, where that part of the 
drama that is intellectual is very intellectual 
indeed, may with reason be a little sarcastic 
and superior at our expense if she wishes. 
“Acropolis” and “This Side Idolatry” both 
pregnant with meaning and in the best and 
worthiest sense artistic, by American authors, 
have failed conspicuously. “Gay Divorce,” 
also from America, and an example of witless 
trash rare even in the musical-comedy world, 
has been packing the Palace Theatre for weeks 
and looks like being in full swing six months 
hence. It is only fair to commend, however, 
the comedy and the exquisitely neat dancing 
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in “Gay Divorce” of Mr. Fred Astaire; he 
is a genius, in his line, in which no English 
actor can approach him. 

Major Ian Hay and Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
have, individually, written better plays than 
“A Present from Margate” at the Shaftesbury. 
Although the collaboration is a trifle disap- 
pointing, this play, which may be described 
as a farce with a difference, is not in the least 
tedius, except for some moments in the first 
act, which is devoid of action. It is about a 
war of wits between two women, one a Duchess 
and the other a rich social-climber with a 
Yorkshire accent, and both of them thundering 
snobs. Unfortunately neither is particu- 
larly interesting, though Miss Joyce Bland 
and Miss Marda Vann do their best to make 
them so; the introduction of a blackmailing 
element hardly makes for hilarity. But it is 
all most ingenius and there is an amusing 
performance by Mr. Reginald Gardiner, who 
can show something original in the long line 
of “silly ass” parts of which even Southern 
with his Lord Dundreary was not the founder. 

Miss Beatrice Lillie is at the top of her form 
in the revue “Please” at the Savoy. She has 
the whole art of appearing to be nonchalant 
while giving burlesques of quiet subtlety ; 
each gesture, each change of tone, is precisely 
right, which is fortunate since if it were 
not so, the effect would be amateurish and dire. 
The “book” is rather weak and so is Miss 
Lillie’s support, with the exception of Mr. 
Lupino Lane, who is always reliable. Mr. 
Frank Lawton has an appealing, youthful 
charm, but is inclined to rely on it; in revue 
much more is needed. 

What is the point of a “thriller” if it does not 
thrill? “Whistling in the Dark” at the 
Comedy is a play about gangsters,—grim and 
scowling and plotting murder. One of the 
number actually is murdered. But hardly for 
a moment is the murderous atmosphere 
allowed to make itself felt, since the stage is 
occupied throughout by an incurably bright 
and facetious young man whose object is to 
checkmate the gangsters. I admit that such 
plays need a modicum of comic relief ; but if 
comedy is allowed to sprawl all over them, 
their original object is defeated. 

The fault was not that of Mr. Richard 
Bird, who played the young man more than 
capably, but of the author of this odd play 
which has had, I understand, a successful 
career as a film. That is not surprising. 
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THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE Community Drama Movement in 
Canada is, as our readers know, now on 
a firm foundation. This year Mr. Rupert 
Harvey and Mr. J. T. Grein will judge the 
second Dominion Festival which now, by the 
way, has its official organ “The Curtain Call,” 
a specimen copy of which will be sent to any- 
one interested, and who cares to apply to 8, 
Adelphi Terrace. 

We are no less glad to announce that a 
Branch of the League is now firmly established 
in New Zealand, and the secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Blake, sends us her first Annual 
Report which contains many interesting 
particulars. 

There has been a great deal of travelling on 
the part of the organizer, Miss Elizabeth Blake, 
who has visited many towns in both the North 
and South Islands, holding meetings and 
forming area branches. 

As in the Mother Country, The New 
Zealand League encourages the spread of 
Community Drama in the country districts, 
and this has largely been done through the 
Women’s Institutes. At the Council meeting 
held in Christchurch on April 19th, it was 
decided that Area Federations of Women’s 
Institutes could link up with the League by 
paying a guinea to their Drama League Area, 
half to be retained by the area and half to be 
forwarded to headquarters. It is hoped that 
special sections at Festivals may be held for 
Women’s Institute teams and also for Junior 
Teams when enough entries are received. 

The holding of Drama and Producers’ 
Schools is one of the functions of the League, 
and a sub-committee was set up to arrange 
for the holding of one, and also to draw up 
regulations and examination papers for the 
scholarship offered by Miss Elsie Fogerty to 
a student selected by the British Drama League 
of New Zealand. For the latter there were 
about 15 entrants; and after these had been 
marked by the examiners four were selected 
for a viva voce examination with which 
Professor Shelley and Mr. V. Lloyd assisted. 
The final selection fell to Miss E. Loe, who 
left New Zealand early in August to report 
to the School in London at the commencement 
of the Autumn term. 





Concluded on page 64 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


MUST GO 


By Sir Oswald Stoll 


5 en Reason for Entertainment Duty was 
not any impartial principle of taxation ; it 
was merely a war-time expediency. The Duty 
ought to have been removed when the war 
was declared to be over. 

The Exchequer is said to need the money. 
Otherwise there is no aspect of Entertainment 
Duty which is defensible. And even the need 
of money can be shown to be fallacious with 
regard to the forms of entertainment where 
the human element predominates. 

Generally speaking, as a tax of 168% on 
the sales of theatre tickets, Entertainment 
Duty is a Sales Tax which, if it were imposed 
on goods in general, would go far towards 
wrecking the entire business of the country. 
As a Tariff upon imports of Customers into 
Theatres it keeps customers out of Theatres. 
It is almost prohibition. As a Duty supposed 
to be similar to the Duty on Exciseable Liquors, 
it cannot stand the comparison. Liquor 
remains in Bond if its sale does not take place 
at least at cost. On the other hand the whole 
stock of Entertainment—certainly of Enter- 
tainment in the flesh—runs off with a mere 
attempt to sell it. The Duty on Exciseable 
Liquors was at one time imposed avowedly 
to prevent too large a consumption of liquor. 
In that sense Entertainment Duty resembles 
it for this causes serious restriction in the 
consumption of entertainments in which the 
human element predominates. In its resem- 
blance to a Capitation Tax or Poll Tax Enter- 
tainment Duty is as obsolete as Wat Tyler. 
In its resemblance to a fine it is a fine for no 
crime. It is a fine upon every person who 
finds money to enable actors, stage workers and 
musicians to live. 

In the Theatre the predominance of the 
human element is all important. In the 
Cinema it is comparatively unimportant and 
mostly casual. The Cinema Studio can make 
a photographic negative with the human 
element and can then make an indefinite 
number of positive copies from it without 
the human element. Other things being 
equal, the total cost of running an Entertain- 
ment in a Cinema is far less than that involved 
in running an Entertainment in which the 


human element predominates. In a Theatre 
the human element involves not only higher 
costs, but also higher prices, and therefore 
relatively more Entertainment Duty. If the 
numbers of patrons are equal, the Theatre is 
thus unfairly taxed on a higher scale solely 
for employing the human element. 

With regard to Income Tax the normal 
rate of Income Tax is high enough to be the 
cause of much searching of heart and pockets. 
But in Theatres which make a profit the amount 
of revenue taken as Entertainment Duty is 
equivalent to the payment of an extra Income 
Tax of several hundreds per cent. 

It is contended that the public (and not the 
theatre) pay the Duty. Of course the public 
pay but only as they pay the rest of the price 
of admission—not one of them would attend 
a theatre specially to pay the Duty. Under the 
Duty the public are more disposed to pay 
nothing if the entertainment is not un- 
commonly attractive, because they know that 
they get nothing for any part of the price of 
admission labelled Entertainment Duty. 

As revenue Entertainment Duty steadily 
tends to decrease the total of which it is a part. 
It decreases what is left to the Theatre. It 
diminishes the number of persons who will 
attend the theatre and it causes an undue pro- 
portion of that number to gravitate to the 
cheaper seats. 

It has been argued that the number of 
theatres closed by the Duty must have increased 
the business of those theatres remaining open. 
That is a fallacy ; because the theatres 
remaining open are not enough to keep 
an adequate number of real attractions sufh- 
cient employed to retain them in the industry. 

Fewer theatres than will serve this purpose, 
brood fewer and feebler attractions. First, 
attractions fade away; then the public; then 
the remaining theatres. 

It has been contended that the Theatres are 
really suffering from bad plays and bad manage- 
ment, the implication being that the Enter- 
tainment Duty is not to blame. Bad plays 
and bad management are, of course, bad eggs 
in the farmery of Theatres. They are not 
new things, however, and the theatrical 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT TAX MUST GO 


industry once survived under them on a very 
substantial scale. Everyone makes mistakes— 
authors, theatrical managers and perhaps 
occasionally even politicians. But whether 
plays are good or bad, or the management 
good or bad—and they have to be pretty good 
to survive in times like these—it is Enter- 
tainment Duty that is beyond question the 
villain of the piece. 

Consider this point. The Duty amounts 
to one-sixth of the amount paid by the public 
for admission to the Theatre. Yet never in 
the history of the theatre generally have 
theatre profits equalled one-sixth of the amount 
paid by the public for admission. 

Examination of the accounts of theatres for 
five years prior to the imposition of the Duty 
would provide abundant proof of this. A 
theatre account of the present day which is 
of some interest is that of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
last published account shows the loss on the 
theatre to be almost precisely the amount of 
the sum paid in Entertainment Duty. The 
only profit derived came from the fees paid 
by visitors to view the Theatre when no 
performance was being given. If this Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre had had to carry 
normal capital charges it would have had to 
borrow money to meet them to an amount in 
excess of the money paid to the Customs as 
Entertainment Duty. 

It should be noted, too, that whilst Enter- 
tainment Duty is taking away from Theatres 
more than they ever made in profits, it is 
doing so at a time when other expenses have 
increased beyond comparison with pre-war 
days. Everything the theatres buy is relatively 
higher in price, including surviving attractions 
which have been given a scarcity value pre- 
cluding, except in rare cases, all hope of 
successes ever again being great enough to 
pay for failures. The surviving theatres are 
therefore being driven to live on diminishing 
reserves, subsidies, gambling, loans or not at all. 

Bad as bad can be, however, only proves 
that worse can remain behind for the great 
attractions through being played too often at 
too few theatres are becoming weary, stale 
and unprofitable. 

Whatever may be said of the exigencies of 
national finance, there can be no doubt that 
Entertainment Duty on the Entertainment in 
which the human element predominates is 
uneconomic, not merely in respect of the 
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Theatres, but also in respect of Nationa 
Finance. There is no reason to suppose that 
this branch of the Duty yields more than 
£2,000,000 per annum. 

But if that sum were left to fructify in the 
pockets of the Industry with a velocity of 
circulation which would multiply its amount 
many times over, creating employment for 
actors, artists, stage hands, musicians, painters, 
scene and costume makers, lighting engineers 
and manufacturers of materials, properties 
and equipment, thereby employing many 
hundreds of persons more than can be regularly 
employed at present, there would be a decrease 
in the cost of social services and an increase 
of profits and normal income tax far in excess 
of £2,000,000. 

The Theatre in which the human element 
predominates is the only industry which has 
suffered seriously by the payment of Enter- 
tainment Duty. More football matches take 
place ; the human element in dog racing finds 
more dog races to attend; there are more 
Cinemas or far greater Cinema seating than 
ever before. There are more Dance Halls, 
It is an eloquent testimony to the justice of 
the case for the removal of the Duty from the 
Theatre, that it is only the theatres in which 
the human element predominates, that are 
fewer than before. The eloquence of this 
fact is re-inforced by another. It is this. 

If the Entertainment Duty were returned 
to the accounts of the Theatres it would be 
seen that the Theatre had held its own against 
the most extraordinary competition in the 
forms of Cinema, radio, human artists given 
away with dinners, public dancing, etc., that 
any industry has ever been called upon to face. 

A statement has been made that it would 
show undue preference if Entertainment Duty 
were removed from the Theatre and not from 
the Cinemas. Not only is that not the case, 
but if the Customs had to pay to the Theatre, 
instead of taking from it, a sum of money 
equal to the Entertainment Duty, the Cinema 
would still have an enormous preference ovet 
the Theatre. The preference is great enough 
to make the two industries quite foreign to 
one another. 

The Theatre deals in human beings ; the 
Cinema deals in films. The cost of a £25,000 
film negative, plus the cost of the prints 
involved in the distribution of the picture, 
work out at about 17/9$d. per performance 
for the number of performances which these 
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prints are easily capable of giving in this 
country alone. 

The cost of a Theatrical performance in any 
way tantamount to one of these would be 
anything from {50 to £500. That is an 
enormous difference, far outweighing anything 
that the two forms of entertainemnt have in 
common. It enables a picture which is to 
be shown at the Cinemas to be advertised with 
thousands of pounds, almost blotting the 
theatre of the human element out of the public 
eye, before the theatre can allow itself a penny 
with which to make its performance known. 

These industries are really too different to 
be placed in the same category. A restaurant 
which presents a cabaret or a ballet has in 
essence far greater resemblance to the theatre 
than the theatre has to the Cinema. Yet the 
restaurant pays no Entertainment Duty. 

The Drapery Stores which give a free 
entertainment composed of the human element 
are more like the theatre than the Theatrre is 
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like the Cinema. Yet the Drapery Store pays 
no Entertainment Duty. 

The fair way to treat the Restaurant and the 
Drapery Store, if the Theatre is justly liable to 
Entertainment Duty, is to charge Entertain- 
ment Duty on those who attend the Restaurant 
and Drapery Store and pay the bills. 

If there is any validity in the undue prefer- 
ence argument it is that every other form of 
entertainment, however near or remote to 
entertainment it may be, is being given at the 
present time an undue preference over the 
Theatre. I will not dwell on the Sunday 
opening preference by which numbers of 
Cinemas save one-seventh of their standing 
charges. 

Sooner or later the Cinema will suffer if 
the Theatre is extinguished, because the 
Theatre is the chief source of supply of the best 
artists for the Cinema Studios. 

The Government is being asked to injure no 
industry. It is only being asked to save one. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


OX previous pages in this month’s issue, we 
print a report of a speech recently delivered 
by Sir Oswald Stoll at a meeting in the House 
of Commons when the programme of the 
new “Stage and Allied Arts Defence League” 
was laid before certain interested Members 
of Parliament. The new League is an 
organisation which has been formed with the 
following objects :— 

(1) To protect and assist all forms of musical, 


dramatic, variety and circus entertainment 
where the human element predominates. 


(2) To secure the greatest opportunities for the 
employment of persons dependent upon musical, 
dramatic, variety and circus entertainment for 
their livelihood. 


(3) To secure the total abolition of the Entertain- 
ments Duty in respect of entertainments given 
by performers actually present on the stage. 


The first members of the League are :— 
West End Theatre Managers Limited, 
Theatrical Managers Association Limited, 
Entertainments Protection Association, 
Limited, Association of Touring and Pro- 
ducing Managers, British Actors Equity 
Association, The Stage Guild, National As- 
sociation of Theatrical Employees, The 





Musicians’ Union, The Variety Artistes 
Federation, The Concert Artistes Association, 
The Association of Circus Proprietors, The 
British Drama League, The League of 
British Dramatists, Old Vic and Sadlers 
Wells Theatres, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and The Musical 
Conductors’ Association. The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Lytton has honoured the League 
by consenting to be its first President, and 
among the Vice-Presidents are Viscount 
Esher and Sir Michael Sadler as representing 
the British Drama League. 

The main plank in the League’s plat- 
form is—as Sir Oswald Stoll points out— 
that the Entertainment Tax is a powerful 
cause of unemployment in the Professional 
theatre. That is a proposition which the 
British Drama League emphatically endorses, 
but the League also adduces the fact that 
the tax presses most disastrously on amateur 
dramatic and musical entertainments, many 
of which are of a definite educational value, 
and all of which are providing in modern 
England a wholesome and legitimate form 
of recreation. 

The Council of the League at its last 
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meeting unanimously passed the two following 
Resolutions : 


(1) That this meeting deplores the handicap suffered 
by the Theatre in virtue of the Entertainments 
Tax, and wholeheartedly supports the effort 
now being made by the Stage and Allied Arts 
Defence League to secure the abolition of the 
tax on all dramatic and musical entertainments 
where the human element predominates. 


(z) In view of the fact that most amateur stage 
performances take place under extreme financial 
difficulties, while at the same time they are now 
officially recognised as of cultural value to the 
country (see Report of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education, issued in 
1927), this meeting urges the desirability of 
tax exemption not only as a means of obviating 
unemployment in the theatre, but as certain 
to promote the development of a powerful 
factor in national education which is carried 
on voluntarily and with no aid from the State. 


It is hoped that all members of the League 
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will engage to bring these Resolution 
before the notice of Members of Parliament, 
County Councils, Mayors and other responsible 
officials, in their respective localities. Now 
is the moment to forward the resolutions since 
during the months of January and February 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be con 
sidering the lines to be adopted in the next 
Budget, and it is desirable that at this stage he 
shall be impressed by the full force of public 
opinion on this subject. 

A more domestic aspect of the situation may 
here be mentioned. It is that the League is 
now offered a rare opportunity for co-opera- 
tion between its Professional and Amateur 
members. In this matter of the Tax the 
interests of both are identical, and since the 
co-operation of the Drama League has been 
invited, we feel sure that it will be offered 
with enthusiasm. 


NATIONAL THEATRES IN 
THE BALKANS 


By Marie Seton 


HUNDRED years ago the countries 
of Eastern Europe were without a 
theatre. The nearest approach to dramatic 
entertainment were the quaint Turkish shadow 
plays, Karigurez, which with the thick coffee 
and amber conversational beads have survived 
in Greece a century of warfare and the slow 
penetration of western manners. To-day 
Karigurez flourishes in a topical or heroic 
form, and of all the Greek entertainments 
most truly manifests the spirit of the Greece 
which lies beyond the confines of Athens, 
in the mountains of Arcady and among the 
Idean shepherds of Crete where the haunting 
superstitions of Zeus linger; and at Tinos 
where the Eleusinian mysteries have been 
incorporated into Christian festivals. 
Karigurez is the creation of craftsmen, 
obscure men who do not pronounce upon the 
arts, but create marvellous jigs and heroics 
with impish cardboard figures,—now a 
humped Karigurez, now the fezzed Turk, a 
short-skirted heroine and an armoured 
Alexander. It is the people’s entertainment, 
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to be found in villages where the existence of 
the National Theatre is unknown. 

Karigurez is a national figure, to some 
extent the Greek version of Petroushka who has 
embodied the dreams and fancies of the 
Russians for several hundred years. The 
Turks, driven back decade by decade to the 
edge of Europe, left lands where the people 
had forgotten how to create. To-day the 
dramatic literature of the Balkans is still 
embryonic and struggling. In Greece it 
looks back upon the struggle for liberation or 
towards Paris for an alien sophistication. In 
Bulgaria, drama, at first the outpouring of 
patriots between guerilla battles and death, 
to-day represents the tentative strivings of 
under-paid civil servants. 

But the newly liberated countries were 
theatre-conscious even in the last century. 
Amateur groups received State subsidies and 
evolved into national theatres; but having 
little national drama the theatres of Roumania, 
Greece, Bulgaria and even nationalist Turkey 
have grown up on Shakespeare, Wilde, Ibsen, 
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Pagnol, Shaw and O’Neill, with their own 
dramatists interspersed. 

Shakespeare is the father of them all. Once 
in Turkey Othello spoke Turkish and Des- 
demona Greek, but it did not matter so long 
as the tragedy was played. The universality 
of Shakespeare has won an unbounded 
loyalty, and Hamlet inspires great awe. It is 
permissible to experiment with Moliere’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” but not with 
Hamlet. 

The Balkans are full of paradox. Rigid 
traditions have remained untouched for a 
thousand years, and there exists a code of 
family behaviour as remote from 2oth century 
London as that of China. Yet there is more 
immediate interest as to what is happening 
elsewhere in the theatre than anywhere in 
Europe. People, not associated with the 
theatre, are interested and wish it to express the 
culture of their country. Time and again I 
have been asked “‘does our theatre express our 
spirit ?’—the spirit peculiar to Bulgaria, 
Roumania or Greece. The artists of the 
national theatres (the national theatres are the 
centre of theatrical activity because of the 
prevailing poverty) are united by interest with 
all artistic efforts—literary, musical and graphic, 
so that they represent the most cultured 
elements in their respective countries. As 
such they are respected, though they are in 
danger of losing their position when the 
Government changes, since the theatres are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of 
Education. 

Countries subtly stamp their own character 
on their dramatists, even if it be only through 
their prides and prejudices; ifthere are few native 
plays, then the theatres mould their interpreta- 
tions and translations to fit the response of 
their audiences. This is very clear in the 
Greek and Bulgarian national theatres. 

In Bulgaria, for example, the restraint 
characteristic of the public school system, 
which is so pronounced in the English pre- 
sentation of “‘Journey’s End,” has disappeared. 
Stanhope and Raleigh are played emotionally, 
while the subtle differences in accent between 
Trotter and Osborne and the way in which 
they handle a spoon cannot appear in Bul- 
garia because the Bulgarian social demarkations 
are less conscious, and it is not in accord with 
Sentiment to stress these things when the 
ptofessor’s mother or the deputy’s sister are 
still wearing the peasant kerchief. Then the 
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question of divorce in Bulgarian life ; the 
ignomy of it for a woman, looms very large, 
so that “Lady Windermere’s Fan” is contem- 
porary in its moral significance. Hence it is 
produced at the Bulgarian National Theatre, 
Sofia, in the dress of to-day, and in extremely 
beautiful modern sets with all the accoutre- 
ments of 1933. 

The standard of the Bulgarian National 
Theatre’s production is distinctly high and it 
reflects two very distinct influences—that of 
the traditional Moscow Art Theatre, intro- 
duced by its chief producer Mascilitinov, a 
pupil of Stanislavsky, who joined the theatre 
after the Russian Revolution, and that of 
Reinhardt through the second producer, 
Zankov, who studied for some years in 
Germany. 

Zankov, whose style is principally in- 
fluenced by Germany, tried an experiment of 
an impressionist-realist nature with “Androcles 
and the Lion” ; but since the Bulgarians have 
never forgiven Shaw for “Arms and the Man” 
it was hissed off the stage. Another of 
Zankov’s experiments was “The Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” in which can be seen the 
influence of the Soviet producer, Alexander 
Tairov, in his production of Scribe’s “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.” There he used an impressionist 
synthetic method to convey baroque France. 

Mascilitinov, on the other hand, has kept 
strictly to the realist method, imparting to 
actors a sound technique upon which to build 
later experiments. 

Carelessness is the most grave defect of the 
Greek private theatres. First-class actresses 
surround themselves with second-rate 
companies, and disregard the necessity for any 
co-ordination in styles of acting and pro- 
duction. In contrast, carefulness in production 
and team work is the first principle of the 
Greek National Theatre. Handicapped in 
choice of plays by having to use established 
rather than untried material, unless it is the 
product of their own dramatists, the aim is 
to create a cultured public with a standard of 
criticism. 

The most interesting reflection of Greek life 
which finds its way into the interpretation of 
translations is the position of women under 
the patriachal family system. A production 
of “John Gabriel Borkman” by the Greek 
National Theatre forms an essentially Greek 
family tangle; it is no longer the struggle 
of three women over one man, but a picture 
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of women having to supplicate their men folk 
to take them to the local cinema to which 
convention forbids them to go alone. “The 
Merchant of Venice” is another case. Portia 
is interpreted as a young Greek woman—or 
rather, girl-woman, for their are only two 
sorts of women in Greece, married women and 
unmarried girls; and the girls flutter and 
hang upon each others’ necks. Such a 
situation is reflected in the production of 
Portia’s scenes with Nerissa and the casket scene 
with Bassanio. The maturity and intelligence 
of Portia give place to a girlish charm because 
that other side of her character is not only mis- 
understood but discouraged. It has to be 
remembered that the Turkish attitude to 
women is deeply ingrained in the Greeks, so 
that men regard women as inferior beings, 
intellectually and spiritually, and it is only by 
a poetic licence that they could ever be imagined 
as their equals. 

Despite this strange interpretation of Portia, 
this production is in many ways the most vital 
I have ever seen. It is most beautifully 
produced by Politis who brought real and 
amusing vitality into those two dullards 
Morocco and Aragon. The latter is a spindle- 
legged septuagenarian with the most punc- 
tilious manners, while Morocco sweeps on to 
the stage with terriffic strides,—a desert sheik 
followed by two grinning white-teethed at- 
tendants calling upon the benevolence of the 
Great Allah. They hold the stage and frighten 
the ladies with their allahwallah allahwallah 
tum tum tum, and turn the dullest scene in the 
play into the most amusing. 

Shylock, too, was reinterpreted, from a 
dangerously provocative angle. He was 
played with the accent and manner of Salonica 
Jewry, an innopportune choice since Salonika, 
where I saw the production, is in the grip of 
an anti-Semitic wave of feeling. Further to 
stress the reality of the play,—a reality which, 
fortunately, it does not have in England, —he 
was continually chased on to the stage by the 
cries of Jew baiters. 

It seems that even though the Balkan 
theatres are young and are having to rely for 
the greater part of their material upon foreign 
plays, they are developing interpretations which 
are distinctly theirown. Each of the countries 
of South Eastern Europe has an individual 
character of its own; the Roumanians are 
very distinct from the Bulgarians and the 
Serbs from the Greeks. They each have an en- 
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tirely different tradition, but all of them have 
suffered from Turkish domination which 
stunted them artistically, so that after their 
liberations they were at first forced to imitate 
Paris and Berlin ; but now they are beginning 
to outgrow the imitative and enter the creative 
period. 








ROMEO AND JULIET. 


There is nothing like Shakespeare for making one want 
to sing in the ’bus going home, and the London Tavistock 
Repertory Company’s production of “Romeo and 
Juliet” served the author so well that one emerged into 
the discomfort of a wet winter night still glowi 
in spirit. The producers, with a rare modes’ a 
wisdom, attempted no “improvements” but allowed 
the author the chief honours of the evening, with the 
result that there was no insignificant speech nor minor 

which did not come alive. The parts of the two 
overs were beautifully played, Mr. Alec Clunes, in 
particular, as Romeo, holding one’s sympathy coon 
out, even in the difficult scene of hysteria in the Friar’s 
cell. Miss Mary Alexander’s acting in the potion 
scene was moving in its simplicity and dignity, and if 
her very lovable Juliet was not, in the early scenes, the 
impetuous, warm-hearted creature Shakespeare has 
given us, her —— was consistent and sincere. 

The play was beautifully dressed, and the settings, 
with the exception of the doal scene in the tomb, were 
admirable. The effect of this scene was spoilt by a 
background of headstones and a monumental cross 
more suggestive of Kensal Green than Verona. But 
this was only a minor error, and Miss Marie Jefferson 
and Mr. Clunes, the joint producers, are to be con- 
gratulated on a production which was full of freshness 
and life. D.C 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Ardingly College Dramatic Society the other even- 
ing gave a very presentable performance of A. A. Milne’s 
play, ““The Fourth Wall.” On the whole the team 
work was good, but the acting of some of the players, 
particularly among the masculine side of the cast on 
account of their being but boys in their teens, calls 
for special mention. Most noticeable was the acting 
of D. A. Leuw (in the part of Edward Carter). He 
was closely followed by G. E. West, as the sergeant, 
whose interpretation calls for praise on account of the 
serious dignity of the part; his memorizing in the 
second act was good and showed a careful studying 
of his lines. 

The most finished piece of acting, however, came 
from the wife of the House master, Mrs. G. C. Miller, 
as Susan Cunningham. She had the support of D. H. 
King (as Jimmy), but as he was not seemingly at his 
ease, he acted rather as a foil than a help. It would 
hardly be fair to pass over W. R. Simpson, as Adams, 
without mention of his awkward naturalness. It was 
quite real, Of the rest of the caste, one or two were 
inclined to overact, otherwise they were good. Al 
together it was a pleasing performance, doing the 
members of the A.C.D.S. credit. 
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HE British Drama League Community 

Theatre Festival for 1934 begins in 
earnest this month. We have as yet no actual 
statistics of the number of entries but pre- 
liminary reports lead us to believe that this 
will be a record Festival at any rate as regards 
quantity. The new financial arrangements 
have evidently had no adverse effect on the 
number of entries. Many of the adjudicators 
already tried and trusted are again assisting us. 
Newcomers include Mr. Robert Speaight, 
Mr. H. C. G. Stevens, Mrs. Errock and Mr. 
G. Middleditch. For the first time every 
Festival programme will be contained in a 
special cover uniform throughout the country. 
This cover is designed to emphasise the 
coherence of the whole Festival, and at the same 
time it will contain an explanation of the move- 
ment as a whole, together with the “notes” 
which have been laid down by the Central 
Committee for Players, Adjudicators and 
Audiences. In London last year’s experiment 


whereby some forty societies competed on 
consecutive nights for a fortnight in one Hall 
is being repeated. This year the Festival will 
take place in the Grafton Theatre during 
February. The National Final is fixed for 
Monday, May 28th. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NOTES 


The Club Committee have pleasure in an- 
nouncing a New Series of Informal Discussions 
to take place on seven Friday afternoons at 
8, Adelphi Terrace, beginning on Friday, 
January 12th, at 5.30 p.m. The following 
speakers have kindly consented to open the 
Discussions :—January 12th, Mr. Robert New- 


ton : “Noel Coward and some Post-War 
Dramatists,” I. January 19th, Mr. Robert 
Newton : “Noel Coward and some Post-War 
Dramatists,” II. January 26th, Miss Marie 
Seton: “Is Bolshevism good for the Drama ?” 
February 2nd, Mr. Robert Atkins : “Shakespeare 
in the Theatre.” February 9th, Miss Margaret 
Webster: “Is there a Modern School of Act- 
ing?” February 16th, Mtr. J. Fisher-White: “The 
Stage Actor and the Cinema.” February 23rd, 
Mr. Percy Allen: “Historical Interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.” These 
debates are open to members of the Club- 
Room only. For full particulars of member- 
ship application should be made to the 
Secretary, The British Drama League, 8, 
Adelphi Terrace London, W.C.z. 


a 


The list of Drama Schools for 1934 is now 
being drawn up, and we are arranging a par- 
ticularly interesting programme for the London 
Easter School, at the Ballet Club Theatre, 
April 4th to 14th. Since also we have had 
many requests for a Summer School by the 
Sea, we have fortunately been able to arrange 
what should be an ideal summer holiday 
school at Scarborough, one of the most sought 
after and attractive watering places in England. 
We hope to accommodate our students in 
Queen Margaret’s School, which is admirably 
situated and equipped for our purpose. 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal has graciously 
consented to be Patron of this Drama School. 
The dates are August 3rd to 18th. Other 
schools will be held at Liverpool, April 27th 
to May sth; at Buxton during Whitsuntide ; 
at Digswell Park, Welwyn, during the Welwyn 
Festival week, and at Leamington Spa during 
the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford. In 
addition to the above there will Se a special 
course for Women and Girls in London on 
Wednesday evenings, February 7th—March 
14th. Particulars of all schools may be 
had from the Schools Organizer, British 
Drama League. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“Dame Madge Kendal.” By Herself. John 
Murray. tos. 6d. 

“Strindberg.” By G. A. Campbell. Duckworth. 
2s. 
“Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage.” 
Studio Winter Number. 7s. 6d. 

“The Revived Greek Dance.” 
Methuen. 6s. 

“The Spoken Word.” By Marie Hopps. Uni- 
versity of London Press. Ltd. 5s. 

By John N. Ruffin. 


By Ruby Ginner. 


“The Celebrated Crown Trial.” 
B.A. Isaac Pitman. 
“Happy Families.” 
s 


“Cousin Henri or The Trip to Labouille.” By 
A. T. Agnew. 1s. 6d. (No publisher given.) _ 
“Nelson of the Nile.” By W. Mervyn Mills. 


Putnam. 5s. 
“King Henry the Seventh.” By Gilbert Whitter. 


Blackwell. 5s. 
By Robert Emmet Sherwood. 


“Reunion in Vienna.” 
Scribner. 5s. 

“Into Unknown Seas.” By Eleanor G. Kneen. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

“The Vision at the Inn.” 
French. 1s. 

“Kindowrie.” By Robert J. McIntosh. 6d. 

“The Braw Bauldie.” By Margaret M. Muir. 1s. 

“Business—Just as Usual.” By W. M. Knight. 
Stockwell. (No price given.) 

“The Malcontent.” By John Marston. The 
Temple Dramatists. Dent. 1s. 6d. 

“Plays by Webster and Ford.” Everyman’s Library. 
Dent. 2s. 


58. 
By Rose Fyleman. Methuen. 
2 


By Susan Buchan. 


ame Madge Kendal’s book about herself by 
herself is tender, sentimental, discoursive (often 

it is difficult to tell when we’re off with the 

old anecdote and on with the new), some- 
times bitter and sometimes unduly censorious— 
yet all the time profoundly interesting. Naturally, 
a gifted artist, idolised by Victorian and Edwardian 
society, is bound to come in contact with famous 
personalities, and the sudden glimpses she gives 
of these are undoubtedly enlivening, but it is 
the personal outlook which gives the book its value, 
although it is impossible always to agree with the 
authoress’ estimate of plays, people or poetry. Many 
private sorrows are touched upon, but with admirable 
restraint ; it is mainly a record of sunny hours, the 
charm and fragrance of which will be particularly 
appreciated by English readers. They are hardly 
likely equally to appreciate the struggles of the tortured 
soul of Strindberg as revealed by Mr. G. A. Campbell. 
Portions of this very ably written book appear, despite 
the author’s moderation, like the records of an asylum 
rather than the history of a great artist’s career, strange 
though such careers often are. Ibsen (the “Nor- 
wegian blue-stocking” as Strindberg contemptously 
called him) was of the opinion that Strindberg would 
prove to be the greater man—a prophecy not yet fulfilled. 
“Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage” is a 
new Studio number dealing with the pictorial aspect 
of the theatre, and a considerable improvement on the 
one published in 1927. M. Komisarjevsky’s historical 
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survey is a useful précis of the development of scenic 
art, and Mr. Lee Simonson’s account of the American 
scene designer has also value, although we will h 
that the note of pessimism is unfounded. But 
principal attraction of a book of this kind are the 
illustrations, and here has been collected a delightful 
series of designs and photographs. ‘True, there are 
omissions ; there is creative work to be seen in England 

ite as notable as some of the examples shown, and 
the few designs for costumes are by no means s0 
arresting as the settings. But, on the whole, the 
collection is admirable, and should be a source of 
inspiration to all types of stage designers. There are 
one or two examples of the deplorable craze for 
designing a scene as far removed from the author's 
intention, and the spirit and atmosphere of the play and 
the playhouse as possible—but such absurdities are 
well so misleading that one passes with relief to 
examples which, however extreme, are still obviously 
stageworthy. Theatrical design is steadily improvi 
especially in the amateur world ; here is a book whi 
no one interested in the theory or practice of this most 
fascinating subject can afford to miss. 

“The Revived Greek Dance,” by Miss Ruby Ginner 
is a treatise on the art and technique of the Hallenic 
dance, enriched by some excellent illustrations. The 
devotion of the authoress to her work is so sincere and 
her expositions so illuminating that what might easily 
have been a dull textbook becomes a most interesting 
volume, not the least valuable quality of which is the 
insistence on the use of rythmic dance as a corrective 
and cure for the many physical evils which disgrace our 
so-called civilisation. ‘The Spoken Word” is a book 
on the use and abuse of the word on stage and platform, 
containing chapters on verbal mechanism, correct 
speaking, reading aloud, etc., and, in addition to prose 
and verse extracts, some useful and amusing exercises. 
“The Celebrated Crown Trial’’ (Student’s Edition) is 
a remarkable work. The orations usually referred toas 
“De Corona” delivered by Demosthenes and hi 
antagonist Aeschines are rhetorically —- and 
accentuated ; the result may, possibly, be of value to 
the student of oratory provided he is not intimidated 
by the general complexity of the volume. 

“Happy Families” is a comic opera in three acts for 
children by Miss Rose Fyleman. Had the dialogue 
been as amusing and ingenious as the lyrics it would 
have been a valuable contribution to the small number 
of really good children’s plays ; nevertheless, it is a 
charming fantasy and, if adequately produced, should 
achieve a marked success. “Contin Henri or The bee 
to Labouille”’ is a musical comedy in two acts ; bot 
words and music by Mr. A. T. Agnew. The music 
is printed with the copy, but of this it is not our province 
to speak. We can only trust it is an improvement on 
the comedy. 

Of the two historical plays on the list, “Nelsonof 
the Nile” is a lengthy study of the Nelson legend 
ending, as is right | proper, with the famous de 
scene. It presents us with an over-sentimentali 
Nelson and, unfortunately, with the merest shadow of 
the redoubtable and fascinating Lady Hamilton. 
Mr. Gilbert Witter’s “King Henry the Seventh” (Which 
has as a sub-title “The Missing Play”) is a mixture of 
the full Elizabethan style—most scenes ending with 
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rhymed couplets of which “Time was I deemed a 
King’s a happy lot: Now I am King I ’most wish 
I were not,” is an example—mixed with modernisms 
such as “Don’t be so pessimistic” and “It’s rather 
quaint,” as well as sudden stretches of prose. The 
plot complicates still further the already involved 
Perkin Warbeck episode, and when, at the end, Sir 
Thomas Lovell attempts to explain things a little to the 
King, Henry’s exclamation “Is there no end to all 
your revelations ? Why, they’re like a flood,” will 
find an echo in every reader’s heart. 

Mr. Robert Emmet Sherwood contributes to his 
well-known play “Reunion in Vienna” a preface which 
is not unlike the magnificent lowering skies which 
sometimes precede a thunderstorm. But no thunder- 
storm enlivens or ennobles the play. A lady, happily 
married, meets at a taffish party given by impoverished 
aristocrats the Archduke whose mistress she was before 
the war. The resultant adventures are neither par- 
ticularly witty mor particularly pleasing. “Into 
Unknown Seas” is the longest play in a volume of 
period plays by Miss EleanorG. Kneen. The fifteenth 
century was filled with the spirit of adventure of all 


kinds, and the authoress has made a short but not 
ineffective play out of the enterprise which at home made 
men risk all for new discoveries such as printing, and 
abroad resulted in the death of many brave seamen 
in search of unknown lands. The two other plays in 
this book have been already reviewed. Of de four 
one-act plays, Miss Susan Buchan’s ““The Vision at the 
Inn” stands out as a sensitive study of Joan of Arc 
which should be effective and moving in presentation. 
The two Scotch plays are in violent contrast ; “‘Kin- 
dowrie” being grim not to say horrible in theme, 
although well written ; and “The Braw Bauldie” ex- 
ploiting the usual comedy convention for widows. 
“‘Business—Just as Usual” appears to have strayed in 
from the feeble and forgotten burlesques and farces of 
years ago. 

A new additign to the enlarged series of Temple 
Dramatists is “The Malcontent” the best known 
comedy by John Marston; and Volume No. 899 in 
the Everyman’s Library is a companion to the already 
popular volumes on Minor Elizabethan Drama. It 
consists of the plays of the two later writers of whom 
so little is known; John Webster and John Ford. 


COMMUNITY DRAMA IN 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


By G. E. Middleditch 


: pe object of this note is to present to 
readers of “Drama” an aspect of the 
growing amateur dramatic movement which 
frequently escapes attention, that is to say its 
progress amongst the staffs of industrial and 
business firms. Everyone knows that village, 
small town and suburb contribute largely to 
this movement. The truth about the amateur 
from the office stool and factory bench is not 
often told. His modesty withholds him from 
the glare of publicity. He does not often 
break out into argument and rhetoric in the 
service of Art. He is not to be found wearing 
a black hat and green tie and voicing a jaded 
exstheticism. Nevertheless, his competency is 
not less than that of other amateurs and he is 
not entirely a stranger to moments of genius. 

“The business amateur” to use a convenient 
group term which may cover all those as- 
sociated with the societies of industrial and 
commercial undertakings, is at no loss to know 
why he acts. He likes acting. He also likes 
to associate after working hours with those 
who during the day have been engaged, like 
him, in the art of earning a living. His escape 
from commercialism is not necessarily an 
escape from his colleagues. It is more often 


than not a flight with them towards the exciting 
possibilities of stagecraft. He is glad rather 
than sorry to meet his fellow workers in the 
friendly atmosphere of rehearsals and in 
actually doing so establishes the fact that 
nowadays there is a “community” spirit 
amongst employees. 

Other evidence of this community spirit 
is easily found in the sports pavilions, the 
photographic clubs, the literary and debating 
and operatic societies and the many other 
social activities which exist for the employees 
of large firms. In these circles many enduring 
friendships are formed, many jealousies voiced, 
many proofs of affinity discovered. An office 
or factory is, indeed, as separate a community 
as any village or township and when the 
occasion demands, acts as such. 

Employers, as much as employed, are 
responsible for this state of affairs, knowing 
very well that only a happy staff can be efficient 
and that a corporative sense is to the advantage 
of everyone. It may not be clear to the 
stranger what are the exact benefits derived, 
but to anyone who has experienced business 
or factory life with and without these social 
amenities, whether he be a director or an 
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office boy, one fact is obvious—that im- 
measurable happiness and pleasure are derived 
by all participants. 

Speaking in terms of art the position is less 
easily defined. A more profound pen than 
that of the writer is needed to attempt a 
definition. But it may be safely taken for 
granted that the post-war awakening of 
dramatic impulses beyond the boundaries of 
the professional theatre has received not a 
little impetus from the energy and the devoted 
optimism of the “business amateur.” There 
are others who can clarify and describe the 
artistic triumphs of the amateur society re- 
cruited from the employees of industry. All 
that the present writer wishes to do is draw 
attention to the work which is being done by 
these amateurs and the spirit in which they 
are doing it. That in itself should serve as 
an encouragement to the believers in Com- 
munity Drama. 

From time to time we hope to publish special 
notes on the work of Industrial and Commercial 
Societies. We begin the series with 


THE METROGAS A.D.S. 

One of the largest gas producing companies in the 
country is the South Metropolitan, operating south of 
the Thames but confined to the London area. 
eight thousand employees of this company are members 

a Co-Partnership movement. Associated with the 
same scheme, is an organisation which develops 
social life amongst the employees. Each station 
of the company has its own Institute where 
all kinds social entertainment are provided 
during the course of every year. The President 
of the Company, the Joint General Managers 
and the Managers interest themselves personally in 
these Institutes and encourage membership. ‘Their 
latest suggestion—the formation of an amateur dramatic 
society—has been received with great enthusiasm and 
already one highly successful production has been 
staged. 

The society makes its own scenery, dispenses with a 
perruquier by making itself up, and tours the four 
Institutes at East Greenwich, Rotherhithe, Old Kent 
Road and Vauxhall with each production. The Stage 
Managers’ task would tax the most expert professional. 
He has to stage each play upon four entirely different 
stages, of which three are most primitively equipped, 
while the fourth—making matters worse—is a modern 
stage with a pros. opening of about 35 feet, a depth of 
forty, five top battens, limes, floods, and wing space 
equal to that of many amateur stages. All lighting is 
by gas and the large stage mentioned above gives 
eloquent demonstration of the adaptability of gas to 
modern theatre requirements. 

The Chairman of the Society’s Committee is one of 
the Joint General Managers of the Company, a fact in 
itself sufficient to prove that the Directors are as anxious 
as the staff that this new venture should be successful. 
The Casting Committee makes a point of distributing 
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the leading parts so that the audience shall not tire of 
seeing the same actor or actress many times in succession 
and rehearsals are held for understudies. The first 
production was of St. John Ervine’s “Mary, Mary Quite 
Contrary” and the society is now rehearsing Gals 
“sr a bg - 
a word, society is -supporting. It 
relies upon the “outer world” for “a only—a 
roducer—believing that this task is best shouldered 
y a stranger who made amateur stage production 
his particular study. 


Next Month: The Bourneville Dramatic Society. 








LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

I was very interested to read the article on “What is 
wrong with Village Drama.” 

We are only a new society, but I find it difficult for 
us to get the kind of play which can be produced. 
Although all our villagers go regularly to the pictures 
and theatre, and think nothing of the modern plays 
they see there, we have to be very prudish in what we 
ourselves produce in the village. Perhaps some day 
we shall be brave. But not yet. We are too young 
a society. 

Our players will not be in any play which refers to 
the oon gossip and mischief making in village life. 
I have thought for a long time that such a play might 
be for the good of the district—but No, evidently 
there is too much delicacy of feeling. 

This last week we produced a play in which there is 
a very harmless and delightful foo scene. 

Some of the villagers immediately fixed their eyes upon 
the husband of the amateur actress where he sat in the 
audience, to see—on their own admission—how he 
took this piece of acting and voiced their surprise that 
he sat through it so placidly. 

That is the trouble with our village audiences—this 
personal element which is hard to erase. 

The school children can never forget that it is their 
schoolmaster on the stage. The more he is brow 
beaten the better they like it, if he kisses anyone they 
shriek with mirth, and because Mr. and Mrs. X can 
have a very good and stirring row on the stage, they 
must be used to it at home , 

So works the village mind. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. M. Git. 
Summerbridge, 
Nr. Harrogate. 


Dear Sir, 

Having read the reply to Ida Gandy’s article in the 
December number of “Drama” signed “a vi 
producer,” I must say that while agreeing with 
writer that what the village drama wants in its plays is 
character, incidena and costume (the last very important) 
I entirely disagree that to quote “all amateur efforts 
are pinchbeck and ours of the villages are worst of all.” 

I have seen some very beautiful productions done by 
villages, productions having a strength and sincerity 

















SCENE FROM “THE ADDING MACHINE” AS 
RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE GRAFTON 


THEATRE BY ‘“‘THE LONDON GROUP. 











CONSTRUCTIVIST SCENERY DESIGNED 
BY B. PATRIC-JONES FOR MR. ROBERT 
MITCHELL’S PRODUCTION OF “UNCLE 
VANYA” AT THE TAVISTOCK LITTLE 
THEATRE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


often lacking in more sophisticated performances. 
As to our audiences, they do not necessarily come 
out of “sheer kindness” but because, by this time, 
they have learnt that we put up a show worth seeing. 
They are keenly critical and appreciative and it is an 
insult to talk of “‘oxlike bucolics.” If any still exist 
they do not go to the dramatic performance in the 
village but to the pub’. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER VILLAGE PRODUCER. 


This correspondence must now cease—Editor, Drama. 


FROM THE BIRMINGHAM 
CITY LIBRARIAN 


Dear Sir, 

It may not be generally known that the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library here possesses the largest and most 
comprehensive collection in the world of material 
relating to Shakespeare and his works. 

Included in this collection is a large quantity of 
material (programmes, posters, playbills, tickets, press 
cuttings, etc.) relating to performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays by amateur dramatic societies throughout the 
country. In order that our collection may be as 
complete as possible I endeavour to get in touch with 
the secretaries of those societies which are reported 
to be producing Shakespearean plays. Many societies 
have responded to my application and supplied very 
interesting collections of items relating to their pro- 
ductions. I feel, however, that there must be many 
performances of which I am unaware. Might I there- 
fore, through the medium of your columns, appeal to 
those societies producing Shakespearean plays to send 
me, for permanent preservation in our collection, 
any printed matter of the character mentioned above. 
Their co-operation would be warmly appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. M. Castmorr, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham Public Libraries, 
Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham, 1. 


A GOOD BOOK ON PLAY PRODUCTION 


Dear Sir, 

I am very surprised to see that Mr. John Fernald’s 
new book, ““The Play Produced,” received only such a 
very cursory review in last month’s “Drama.” It 
seems to me that it would not be putting the case too 
strongly to say that this is almost an epoch-making 
book in the history of dramatic literature. 

Probably the greatest difficulty under which most 
amateur societies labour is the lack of really competent 
producers. A flair for acting may be inborn, but the 
ability to produce can only be acquired by hard work, 
experience, and knowledge of the technique of the stage. 

Mr. Fernald’s book is the first (to my knowledge) 
that has tackled this problem from a really practical 
standpoint. It is the complete handbook for the pro- 
ducer. If he studies it carefully he can learn what he 
has to do step by step, and how he can do it. And it 
is not only a book for those who wish to master the 
fundamentals of producing. In it the author discusses 
most of the more difficult problems that confront the 
producer to-day, and sheds light on the modern methods 
that are practised. While the book is written with a 


wealth of experience and knowledge gained from 
practical producing on the professional stage, the author 
has a lively understanding and sympathy with the diffi- 
cult conditions under which the average amateur has 
to produce. 

Altogether it should be an invaluable book to all 
amateur producers, and I should like to see full justice 
done to it in a much more comprehensive review In 


your publication. 
Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY WHITEHEAD. 
“Walk Wood,” 
Burkes Road, 
Beaconsfield. 


We fully endorse Mr. Whitehead’s valuation of Mr. 

Fernald’s book, and only regret that exigencies of space 

mt full treatment of this and other publications that 
well merit it—Editor, Drama. 








ONE-ACT PLAY 
COMPETITION 


The Directors of the One-Act Play Theatre write 
to say that they have been obliged to postpone the 
closing date for their One-Act Play Competition to 
January 31st next. It seems that there is a feeling that 
the entrance-fee of 10s. 6d. is a rather high one. With 
prizes of £10, £5. and £2, added to a London profes- 
sional production and a year’s membership of the 
organisation, we think that the fee is a very modest one. 
Here is an opportunity for the writers of one-act drama 
to back a particular piece of their work and to support 
the courageous promoters of a professional theatre 
for the one-act play. By entering a play in this 
Competition an author will be helping to create a pro- 
fessional avenue and a paying public for the One-Act 
Play, for if the Competition is a success the One-Act 
Play Theatre will be realised in a few months. 

There is also a fear that this organisation is what is 
vulgarly called highbrow. But “‘Good of its kind,” be it 
blank verse or doggerell ; plays of ideas or melodrama 
will be equally welcome. 

The names of the Judges are: Miss Lena Ashwell, 
Mr. Hubert Griffiths, Mr. W. A. Darlington, Mr. 
C. B, Purdom and Mr. J. W. Marriott. 

Send stamped envelope for rules governing the 
Competition to the Secretary, 9, Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 





RECENT RELEASES. 


The following full-length plays are now released for 
Amateur presentation :— 

“Take a Chance,” by Walter Hackett. 3 acts 
(5 scenes). 16m., 5 f. characters. (Samuel French, 
Ltd.). 

“Road House,” by Walter Hackett. 3 acts (1 ex- 
terior and 2 interior scenes—4 changes). 13m., 4 f. 
characters. (Samuel French, Ltd.). 

“Another Language,” by Rose Franken. 3 acts 
(2 simple interior scenes). 6 m., 5 f. characters. 
James B. Pinker & Son). 
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SOLO AND CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING. 


On November 30th and December 2nd the London 
Verse Speaking Choir gave two Recitals in the Adolph 
Tuck and Rose Hertz Halls at Woburn House, W.C.1. 

On this occasion besides work of a solemn and 
sometimes of a magnificent order such as Laurence 
Binyon’s ‘“To the Fallen” or John Dryden’s “Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” verses of a humorous kind as well as 
a great variety of modern American try and verse 
were presented to appreciative audiences that found 
much that was new and interesting to them. 

Vachel Lindsay’s “Santa Fe Trail’? gained especially 
from being spoken chorally ; indeed, no single speaker 
could do justice to a piece demanding such volume and 
variety of tone for its expression. 

It is sometimes found to be a great strain upon the 
attention to follow spoken poetry when the hearers 
are unused to this form of expression, but Miss Marjorie 
Gullan the Conductor of the Choir is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which the programme was 
varied, and the members of the Choir themselves 
should receive recognition for the fine quality of their 
diction, which only years of devoted work can have 
achieved. 


PLYMOUTH ARTS CLUB. 


Under the auspices of the Plymouth Arts Club, a 
masque, entitled ““The Painter’s Dream” was per- 
formed in the Guildhall, Plymouth, on Dec. 6th, 7th 
and 8th. It was entirely original, being written, 
designed, and produced by Mrs. Arthur Picken. The 
scenes consisted of short mime and music plays, 
illustrating various phases of Art, beginning with 
Greece—The chief item was a short original opera on 
an old Chinese legend “Wang Chao,” the music by 
Harold Lake, book by Hilda Picken—France was 
represented by a Circus after Degas, England by an 
Aubrey Bradsley Scene in black and white. The most 
lavish scene was a Renaissance Episode, a scene in the 
life of the Borgia. This was extremely well acted, and 
the costumes made a splendid display of colour. For 
her part of Lucretia Borgia, gowned in a magnificent 
dress with the shimmering colours of a peacock’s tail, 
Mrs. Arthur Picken cannot be too highly praised, 
and she was well supported by a large cast. The 
costumes in the Chinese scene were in the main, 
genuine, the Tartar costumes, on the other hand were 
designed and made by members of the Arts Club, as 
were many of the costumes in the other scenes. A 
large orchestra was conducted by Dr. Harold Lake. 


THE HYTHE (KENT) DRAMATIC CLUB. 


The fourth production of this Club on November 
29th and 30th, proved to be very interesting and 
successful. Three Plays of Three Periods, 1469—1601 
—1933 were presented. The first play, a revival of 
“The Worthy Master Piene Patetin“ (1469) proved to 
be a great attraction. It was presented as nearly as 
possible in the manner in which it was played in the 
Fifteenth Century, and with the costumes of the period. 
The second play was an historical vignette by Bernard 
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Capes, entitled ‘““The Tower Gun,” dealing with th 
episode of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex, 
The third play,—modern—was “The Bride” by 
Gertrude Jennings. 

The Hythe Dramatic Club, which is affiliated to the 
British Drama League, is ambitious, and rightly so, 
for it is rich in talent. Fortnightly readings of plays 
are held during the winter, and these are well attended, 


TWO PRODUCTIONS AT THE 
MIDDLESBROUGH LITTLE THEATRE. 


Middlesbrough Little Theatre chose “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” for their opening week, a moving 
and lovely presentation. Miss Webber’s Elizabeth, 
gracious and sympathetic, absorbed the audience from 
the first pleading with the doctor to the scurried and 
tremulous flight, while the Browning of Mr. David 
Sillars was gay, sensitive and romantic. One might 
have liked a more vigorous Barrett, but every part of 
his tragic household, delicious impulsive Henrietta, 
stern Arabella, charming incapable Octavius, were 
exquisitely painted and Bella with her pointed innocence 
brought an admirable flash of naughtiness. Mr, 
Charles Thomas of the “Theatre of Youth’ fame, 
who produces for the Little Theatre was rewarded for 
— his theories once more into practice by ““House 

ull’? notices displayed outside the theatre — - 


With a bowl of Cyclamen as the only note of colour, 
Middlesbrough Little Theatre’s “R. U. R.” was a 
stimulating and effective production. Modernistic 
furniture and back-clothes, black and white costumes 
silhouetted against neutral shadings, all helped to give 
an atmosphere almost eerily mechanical, an effect 
heightened by the admirable automatism of the men 
robots. 

After a dull first act the play gathered force and 
intensity. The plight of that handful of men and 
women matched against a whole army of these ghastly 
mechanised beings filled us with ever-increasing pity 
and fear, the balance being gently restored by the 
sanity of the epliogue. 

Mr. Charles Thomas as producer has certainly added 
another leaf to the Little Theatre’s laurels by this 
courageous presentation. 


THE GUILD OF ABBEY PLAYERS 
IN “THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET.” 


I used to think that this was a difficult play for 
amateurs to ‘get over,’ but now that I have seen it well 
done by two groups of players, I am beginning to wonder 
whether I was right. The characterisation is, of course, 
difficult, but this play is sufficiently well made theatri- 
cally to hold the attention of an audience fairly easily. 

There can be no doubt that the production by the 
Guild of Abbey Players gripped the house: much 
of the credit for this must go to the producer who got 
variety, atmosphere and intelligence into his production. 
That we did not receive to the full the spiritual nature 
of Elizabeth, the Tempestuous high spirits of Robert 
Browning, or the strange conflict that was Edw 
Barrett, was perhaps inevitable. Yet it is because 
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these were lacking, that the big moments between 
the three protagonists did not have sufficient intensity. 
The costumes and the setting did much towards pro- 
viding a background that was pleasing to the eye and 
careful in detail. There was also some good lighting. 
RoBert NEWTON. 


THE UPTON PLAYERS. 


It is always encouraging to visit societies that ap- 
preciate the true purpose of the new amateur move- 
ment. By presenting ““The Invisible Duke” (Sladen- 
Smith) and “The Cradle Song” (Sierra) the Upton 
Players on November 7th and 8th introduced to Slough 
two plays that were not mere copies of West End suc- 
cesses, and tested their abilities with creditable results. 

These two very dissimilar plays were produced by 
Miss M. Topliss with competence and a notable ability 
to change her methods as demanded by the piece. 
Even the critic enjoyed himself. ‘“The Invisible Duke” 
was stylised, and went along riotously until just before 
the end when it flagged a little ; ““The Cradle Song” 
needed rather more spreading out in some of its 
groupings, but was deeply moving because it was 
played with a fine sense of spiritual values. Clear 
speaking, attention to characterization, and an excep- 
tionally imaginative use of curtains added greatly to 
the value of both productions. 

Joxun Bourne. 


GLOUCESTER. 


The girls of the Gloucester High School for Girls 
in Denmark Road celebrated the Jubilee of their School 
in October by giving, among other things, most pleasing 
performances of e Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
in their school hall. Miss Neve was the producer. 

For the first time they used their new stage and 
complete lighting equipment and silver grey curtains 
which, with a few simple scenic accessories, gave quite 
an adequate background for the admirable costumes that 
had been made. ¢ main casting was most successful, 
particularly effective being Muriel Churchill (Valentine), 
Kathleen Evans (Protens), Marion Davies (Speed), 
Joan King (Julia), and Eva Goldsworthy (Lucetta). 
The least successful castings were the Panthino and the 
Launce, but little criticism is called for. Throughout 
there was charm of appearance, voice and movement, 
and this “told hand”’ writes it down as the most delight- 
ful school dramatic performance he has seen. 

tT. .C, 


MARLBOROUGH A. O. D. SOCIETY. 


“She passed through Lorraine.” It was an act of 
courage and faith to produce in a small country town 
a comedy of bouyant wit but meagre plot. That it 
was obviously enjoyed greatly by the whole cast is 
perhaps the first merit of the production. 

The tenor of the piece was set by the spirited acting 
of Robert (Alfred Steele) who, in the intervals between 
domestic suppression told us he had been to the wars. 
Like the rest of his fellow villagers his simplicity was 
thrown into strong relief by the quiet understanding 
of Nicholas (Stanley Goodchild) just returned from the 
learning of Paris. Gladys Holland played the part of 
Joan intelligently, never failing to convey the dual 
value of her role. Mavis Arney’s movements as 


Blanche were quite good if the modulation of her 
voice was less convincing. 

The setting was simple and most effective. To 
complete the setting were the dresses, all in excellent 
taste, designed by Mavis Arney (Blanche) and fashioned 
by the players themselves. 

It was complained by the hypercritical that many of 
the lesser parts were mere images while not speaking 
their lines. This was often true, but it seems to me 
always the better rule that with somewhat inexperienced 
actors first importance should be attached to grouping. 
It is far better that a man should be good stage furniture 
in the right place than that he over-act on his own in 
the wrong place. The producer (Stanley Goodchild) 
realised this to the full and thus used to their maximum 
all the possibilities of his settings. We thank him 
sincerely for introducing Mr. Hale to Marlborough. 

SCL. 


IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


For the first time in Great Britain, Brinsley 
Macnamara’s racy comedy ““The Glorious Uncertainty” 
was produced on Friday night, at the Theatre of the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, under the 
auspices of the Irish Literary Society. 

A large audience enjoyed the humorous situations 
that take place in the Bar of Cunneen’s Hotel, and the 
plots and counterplots that are made round the Grand 
National at Ballycomoyle. The farcical situations for 
which Susie Cunneen is responsible, increase with each 
of the three Acts, and the — uncertainty” of the 
turf keeps us in suspense till the very end. 

As Sam Price, the archconspirator, Roland Owen 
(who was also producer) was unfailingly clever, and 
Mathew O’Mahony as Sylvester Seery, tipster, and 
Herbert Cornish, jockey and trainer, played these 
farcical parts with extreme success. 

This play was preceded by ““The Singer” that moving 
one-act Tragedy written by Padraig Pearse, through 
whose untimely death during the Anglo-Irish conflict 
in 1916, the Irish Theatre lost a dramatist of rare 
distinction. The play was produced by Mathew 
O‘Mahony, one of the coming Gaelic playwrights, 
whose work in London-Irish circles is so well-known. 

Those of us who knew those earlier Irish dramatists, 
and remember the productions of Gaelic plays by Padraig 
Pearse at his Irish-speaking College at Rathfarnham, 
lived again through those stirring times, when we 
looked on Friday, into the kitchen of Maire ni 
Fhiannachta’s farmhouse in West Connacht, and heard 
MacDara speak those prophetic lines : 

“One man can free a people as one Man redeemed 
the world. I will go into the battle with bare hands. 

I will stand up before the Gall as Christ hung naked 

before men on the tree |” 

Marrin MITCHELL. 


ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 


The St. Pancras People’s Theatre have been doing 
good work this autumn, and have produced a variety 
of plays at their interesting theatre at Charrington 
Hall, Crowndale Road, London, N. This amateur 
Company is under the direction of Miss Pisarro, and a 
high standard of production and performance results. 
As a Community Theatre with a continuous policy, 
and providing drama for a needy and populous district 
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not far from King’s Cross, Miss Edith Neville, the 
promoter of the enterprise, has a real achievement to 
her credit. 

One of the best productions during the season was 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” the characters 
were well played, and Elizabeth herself was a complete 
and striking impersonation. On the night when the 
Drama League critic attended the house was large 
and enthusiastic. 


EALING. 


The Questors, at Ealing, opened their new permanent 
stage in Mattock Lane with a performance of “The 
Dragon’s Teeth” by Shirland Quin. This is one of 
the best plays with pacific intent which have been seen 
on the stage. The earlier part of the play is realistic, 
but there follows a dream scene based on the old 
classical legend which is frankly impressionistic. In 
spite of the difficulties of production, this scene was, 
curiously enough, the most effective in ‘““The Questors”’ 
production. A large number of characters in fantastic 
and symbolic costume were introduced, and the 
lighting was especially effective. Mr. A. Emmett, 
the producer deserves congratulations for a very 
spirited effort. 


THE METROGAS AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY IN “THE SILVER BOX” BY 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


At the Co-partnership Institute, East Greenwich. 
Produced by Mr. G. E. Middleditch. 

It is a pleasure to write of a performance which 
tempts a critic and enthusiast of amateur drama to call 
for further advances in technic and realisation, in the 
confidence that Producer and players have the gifts 
and the power to lift their standard still higher. In 
this long cast not a part was not well played and some of 
the smaller parts stood out notably, among them that 
of the father of the homeless girls played by Mr. 
Stephen Masters, one moment of the evening which 
touched forgetfulness of all but the truth and meaning 
of the character, and the bravely-handled Unknown 
Lady of Miss Winifred Augur. Of the chief parts, 
Miss Phillis Kekwick as Mrs. Jones gave a sensitive 
and sensible performance ; and her handling of her 
“props” was real and good. As Jones Mr. Egdar 
Harris shewed power and capacity; but his acting 
needs light and shade and clearness. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Barthwick and their son, Mr. Mobsby, Miss Richardson 
and Mr. Proctor played well together and individually. 
The Magistrate of Mr. Arthur Eicke was very good, 
as were all the police court characters. 

Counsels of perfection are for shared delight in 
growing mastery of a never-finished art. Variety in 
speaking, of pitch, pace, and pause, works magic 
against monotonousness, and towards the building up 
of scenes and climaxes. Thought and realisation 
need to be set free, given time, watched and caught up, 
and tossed out again on swift wings between actors 
and audience. 

In the interesting matter of gas-lighting for stage 
effects one wished that some technician had given more 
time and care to shewing its possibilities. A room lit 
by a hearth-fire-glow ought not to look like the panto- 
mime cave of the demon-king, though it usually does 
on amateur stages, and a daylight backing to a window 
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should not be beyond the power of gas to illumig 
K. & 


An admirable orchestra deserved thanks. 


GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS. 


On November 16th, 17th and 18th the Guildhow 
Players _— performances of Galsworthy’s “‘Escapy 
—one of the most difficult plays to present on a sn 
stage. That one was not too conscious of these ¢ 
advantages was a tribute to the ingenuity and resour 
fulness displayed. The Dartmoor scenes were pi 
ticularly well staged. The acting was uneven but 
part of the convict was played with much feeling a 
sincerity. The production was extremely g 
credit is due to Miss Frances Mackenzie, the produc 
for the obvious care, hard work and skill which hi 
been put into it. On the Saturday night the Hall w 
full to overflowing and the attention and enthusiag 
of the audience paid eloquent tribute to the q 
of the performance. 


GOLDSMITH’S COLLEGE. 


The Goldsmiths’ College Old Students’ Dramat 
Club recently presented “‘She Passed through Lorraingm 
a costume comedy by Lionel Hale. : 

The performance was received very enthusiastic 
on both evenings, and an especial ovation was aw 
to the setting and furniture which was designed 
built solely by members of the society. 4 

The members of the society voted the play an 
cellent one for amateur production and all thoroug 
enjoyed participating therein. 

The play was produced by Mr. G. R. Lloyd. 

(N.B.—The furniture may be hired at very reasonab 
cost by any other society doing the play.) A 
F, Wheeler (Business Manager) 44, Adelaide Pe 
Brockley, S.E.4. ’Phone: New Cross 2788.) 


A CORRECTION. 


In the last number of “Drama” in the course of 
review of “Forty One-Act Plays,” the authorship of} 
new play entitled “Patchwork” was wrongly ascribe 
to Miss Maysell Jenkinson the author of “Overflow, 
“Patchwork” is the work of Miss M. E. Atkinso 
author of “Here Lies Matilda” and “Beginner’s Luck? 
All three plays are published by the Year-Book Pre 
ip. Seen Street, W.C.1., in their Village Dram 

eries. 
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Continued from page 50 

Owing to the interest of Mr. Heighway, 
trophies for original plays by New Zeala 
writers were received by the League. “The Dai 
Reporter’? donated a Cup for the best original one 
Play by a New Zealand author produced during t 
Wellington Festival, and the “Radio Record” one f 
the best one-act Play written by a New Zealand auth 
whose work had not been previously published. 

The seven best written plays received for competiti 
in 1932 have since been published by the “Radi 
Record.” 

On the occasion of their visit to New Zealand, ¢ 
Drama League had the honour of entertaining Dam 
Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson at a receptiom 
(in conjunction with the Pioneer Club) and both spe 
encouragingly of the movement. The Prime Minis 
Mr. Forbes, and Lady Myers were present with us 
this occasion. 
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ST. PANCRAS 

THEATRE 
Charrington Hall, 

Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


FEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of © Eprra Nevius 
Producer and Manager Ross Pezaro 





JANUARY PERFORMANCES, 1934. 


Ep 18ch, roth and ath 
| The Lake 


Dorothy Massingham 
asth, 26th and 27th 


Dangerous Gorner J. B. Priestley 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d. 
Season Ticket for same seat for teh plays 15/- & 12/6 


Special Play Production course, W Sane torment 
Acting, Blocution, Dancing, Stage 9 
Make-up, etc. 


Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 

The Secretary, St. Pancras Peopie's Theatre, Ltd., at 

the above address. Interviews by eppointment 
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The 
Ginner-Mawer School 
of Dance and Drama 

London. 


Three Years’ Training Course 
and Special Courses 
for Teaching and the Stage 


Applications to :- 
The Organising Secretary, 
Ginner-Mawer School, 
Philbeach Hall, 
Philbeach Gardens, S.W.s. 
(Telephone : FROzIsHER 2767.) 
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ERNST TOLLER 


on 


The Modern Writer 
and | 
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John Rothenstein, 
Frank Rutter, 
Hesketh Hubbard 


and others 
on 


ENGLISH PAINTING — 





THEATRE CHRONICLE 





Ready Jan. 1st One Shilling net. 





The Publishers will be pleased to send 

@ specimen copy of any ordinary issue 

free-of charge on receipt of 2}d. in 

stamps to cover postage, on applicat- 

7 Advertisement Manager. 

“The Bookman” Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Chas. H. FOX Limit 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521-6522. Telegrams : Theatricale, Rand, London. 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 
om 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is 1 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. : 


DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 


Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.I1, 
where you could produce your next show at a very aominal cost? 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 
for particulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. 

















Manager : MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: ESTHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. -. 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 
They may lack very little to make them a success, 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can belp. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 4 
15 Gloucester Mansions, 140 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Cireus, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 446. 
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